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Children’s Christmas 
Song. 


BY AUNT ADNA. 


Hart, holy Babe, oflowly birth, 
Whom angels heralded below ; 


- We join the chorus, ‘“ Peace on 


earth,’’ 
And celebrate thy advent, too. 


As down Judea’s song-crowned 
hills 
The shepherds flew, their Lord 
to greet, : 
An eager throng this day re- 
veals, 


In happy worship at thy feet. 


Led by a star the wise men 
came, 
With costly gifts from Araby ; 
We come, O Babe of Bethlehem, 
Our warm, young hearts to 
offer thee. 


Ilail, blessed Child! thou art 
our King, 
The children’s Christ, whom 
we adore ; 
Accept the tribute which we 
bring, 
Thy loving subjects evermore. 


‘The J.uittle Church 
Mouse. 


BY JOSIE KEEN, 


In one of our New En- 
gland towns there stood a 
quaint old-fashioned church. 
Some said it must be a cen- 
tury old ; and with its great, 
square, high-backed pews 
and tall pulpit it certainly 
did look as though it must 
have been built by a past 
generation. 

The Seymours’ pew, in 


addition to its high paneled — 


back, was curtained off from 
the vestibule with erimson 
worsted curtains: and here. 


one Sunday morning, between Chr 


Year’s, Rosey was alone. 


mas and New 
Ifer father and brother 
were out of town, and her mother, not feeling very 
well, said to Rosey, as she fastened on her war? 
round cloak, and pretty blue satin hood, with its 
border of white swan’s down, ‘Be a good child in 
church, Rosey, and don’t by any means distract Mr. 


a | 


i a an 


Miller.” Rosey thought her mother need hardly | Miss Mousie. } 
have added that, for she was in great awe of Mr.! grow bigger and bigger as she watched it nibbling 
Miller, who sat next to them, with his black whisk- . 
ers and grave face, and never turned his head the 
least bit during service, except to give a reproving 
look at*some restless child. Rosey would certainly 
do nothing to uttract his attention. 
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| food in her pocket. 
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At home, we must tell 
you, Rosey was fond of 
munching cookies and crack- 
ers. Fred declared her 
pockets were never empty, 
and that she was a perfect 
roly-poly, as broad as she 
was long. Rosey merely 
laughed = good - naturedly, 
took a nibble on the sly, 
and gave Pussie the crumbs. 
Now, although we have 
heard of old-fashioned peo- 


ple taking caraway-seeds to 


church in summer-time, and 
cloves or peppermint drops 
in winter to keep them 
awake, Rosey. we hope, was 
not guilty of taking her 
crackers there. | 

When one has but few 
possessions he is said to 


be “as poor as a church” 


mouse.” But some little 
‘mice wisely shake their 
heads, and declare they 
know where naughty chil- 
dren sit in chureh, and 
where they can get as dainty 
a dinner as they wish. 
Probably, in Rosev’s case, it 
was only in taking out her 
handkerchief that some of 
the crumbs from her Christ- 
mas cake fell upon the eush- 
ion, or little Miss Mousie 
may have thought her lone- 
ly, and so came out to look 
at her. At all events, as.she 
stood up, hymn-book in 
hand, she saw a little gray 
mouse upon the cushioned 
seat. In her surprise she was 
about to scream, but,remem- 
bering in time where she 
was, she clapped the book 
against her mouth, and gave 
only sidelong glances at 


| Her black eyes, though, seemed to 


something upon the cushion. 
Rosey learned a lesson that morning. To be rev- 
erent in the house of God, and quietly hear all the 
| good minister had to say, she must never again take 
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. or nothing toward making Christmas presents. 
» and his wife had been talking the matter over, and 


A Real Santa Claus. | 


BY JOSEPTINE, POLLARD. 


Ir was dreadful! Siusy sae aah her elbows on her 
knees, and her chin in her hands, so overcome by the 
sorrow of it that she was actually silent for five 
minutes. She did not speak; but then the tears that 
rolled down her rosy cheek, and halted for a moment, 
as if in surprise at finding themselves in that. un- 
usual place, before they dripped down on her lap, 
spoke for her, as tears always do. 

What could be the matter with the dear little girl 
who was usually so cheerful and happy? That was 
what Ben asked—Susy’s big brother Ben—when he 
came. suddenly upon the sorrowful maiden. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Susy? Have you been to a 
funeral?» Is any body dead?” 

‘““Ye—e—s,” sobs Susy, glad of an opportunity of 
talking to somebody. 

“Why, who?” exclaimed Ben, stopping suddenly 
on his way to the closet in search of a gimlet. ‘Is 
it any body I know, or ever heard of?” 

“It’s Santa Claus,” said Susy, with a fresh burst 
of tears. | 

Ben felt inclined to laugh, but his little sister’s 
grief was so real that he seated himself on the floor 
beside her, and begged her to tell him all about it. 

‘‘T heard papa say so,” began Susy, “when he 
didn’t know I was listening. He told mamma, and 
she looked as°if she wanted to ery, but didn’t like 
to because she was so big, and so I—I’m—a—crying 
for her; ” and the tears began to flow again. ‘He 
wont come down our chimney any more, and I can’t 
have any of the nice things I’ve been wanting for 
ever‘and ever and ever so long! ” 

A funny little sob between every syllable made 
her last sentence sound so very comical that Ben 
found it impossible to restrain his merriment. 

‘‘Now, Susy,” he said, “you ought to know bet- 
ter than to cry about nothing, and if you'll dry your 
eyes, and sit up straight, I'l] tell you just how it is.” 

Susy pulled out a wee bit of a handkerchief from 
a pocket the size of a humming-bird’s nest, and she 
rubbed at her eyes and cheeks until they shone like 
blue- bells and roses after a shower, and prepared 
herself to listen to brother Ben’s explanation. 

“Santa Claus isn’t dead at all,” was the positive 
assertion. 
health, may be; but he’ll come around all right one 
of these days, and all we’ve got to do is to be patient 
and hopeful. 4: 

‘Did papa say so?” asked Susy. 

“Yes, of course he did.” 

“And mamma, too?” 

‘“ Oertainly.” 

‘And he isn’t dead and cold?” 

“No, no; and never will be so longas there is any 
one left i in ‘the world to keep the breath of life in 
him. No more dead than I am.” 

This seemed to satisfy Susy, who sprang out of 
her little chair, and said as calmly as though she had 
never shed a tear, ‘ Well, then, I'll go and play with 
my dollies.” 

The facts were these: Susy’s papa had been un- 
fortunate i in business, and felt that he could do little 
He 


Susy’s. mamma was very much grieved that she 
could not get for her little girl the handsome toys 
that she had set her heart upon buying. Santa Claus 
had always been pretty liberal to the family, and on 
that account it seemed hard to do without his favors, 
especially when a year’s constant use had reduced 
many things besides toys to a state of shabbiness. 
Christmas morning could not be kept back, how- 
ever, and Susy sat.at the breakfast-table pretending 
to eat, and wondering if Santa Claus had forgotten 
to come down every body else’s chimney. Ben had 
begged her not to hang up her stocking, or to say 
any thing about it, as that would make mamma feel 
worse than she did already ; and so she had seated her 
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““He’s only a little bit sick—in failing | 


dolls in a row on the floor, and told them to look 
just as pleasant as they possibly could; and not a sign 
of grief appeared on any of their faces. 

All at once there was a violent ringing of the 
door-bell, which made Ben and Susy, and both their 
parents, spring from the table and start out into the 
hall. It was only the expressman, and he came 
bringing in a good-sized trunk, which he set down 
with such a whack that Susy jumped clear off the 
floor. How it came open nobody but Ben seemed 
to know, and it was enough to make Santa Claus 
langh the buttons off his overcoat to see those four 
people kneeling around the trunk with staring eyes 
and open mouths. 

[ couldn’t begin to tell you allit contained. Among 
the things were-a new black silk for mamma, a pair 
of kid gloves, and a lace tie; and for papa a mys- 
terious-looking envelope which he tucked away very 
carefully without offering to show any one the ‘con- 
tents. 

Ben had a microscope and some books; and as he 
turned over the leaves of an interesting volume, out 
dropped a green leaf that Susy had just time to see 
nad a V on it before it was hastily seized and put 
into Ben’s vest pocket. _ 

There were a new doll and new dresses for Susy 
herself, besides a cunning little porte-monnaie con- 
taining a shining gold piece, and by the time the 
bottom of the trunk was reached Susy had said 
“O! O!! OL!!!” so many times that she was quite 
tired out. ° 

Never had the family enjoyed so delightful a 
Christmas, for the gifts received came as a great sur- 
prise from Aunt Rosy, who lived in California, and 
whose heart would have thrilled over again with the 
joy of giving could she have looked in upon that 
grateful household. 

Susy’s happiness was complete, and she was fully 
convinced in her own mind that the wife of Santa 
Claus was—Aunt Rosy t 


Hwery Sunday : 


_ LESSON HELPS ON THE BEREAN LESSONS. 


Lesson for January 4. 


The Infant Messiah ; or, The King Welcomed. 
Matt. 2. 1-12. 


GoLpEN TExtT. 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given. Isaiah 

9. 6. 
‘Home READINGS. 

The infant Messiah, Matt. 2. 1-12. 
. The annunciation to Mary. Luke 1. 26-35. 
. The birth of Christ. Luke 2. 1-7. 
. The visit of the shepherds. Luke 2. 8-20. 

The meeting in the temple. Luke 2. 25-38. 

The star of prophecy. Num. 24. 1-18. 
S. The wonderful name. Isa. 9. 1-7. 


23358 


1. Look at these old students; they are looking 
up afresh the Old Testament to find out all the 
prophecies about the coming of the Messiah. How 
interested they are in finding the promise of the 
strange star which had appearedin the sky. Num. 24. 
17. The sign fulfilled in the Virgin Mary they also 
read again and again in Isa. 7.14. ‘The little city of 
David, called Bethlehem, has an honor in the proph- 
ecies, and now in the fact. Micah 5.2. The won- 
derful Child, toward whom all the Scriptures were 
pointing, they read of in Isa. 9. 6. And concerning 
the turning of the people toward him, in Isa. 60. 1-3, 
they found the prophecy fulfilled as the wise men 
came from the East to Jerusalem. Thus were these 
studious old Israelites made ready to welcome the 
King of kings. 

2. Follow the example of these worthy men, ye 
boys and girls, at the beginning of this new series of 
lessons. You have studied in the Old Testament, by 
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iour of the world, for every lesson pointed to him, as 
he:said in John 5..89. And you have studied about 
his faithful apostles, (who preached his Gospel,) and 
the letters they wrote to the Churches, as well as the 
wonderful vision he gave to the beloved disciple on 
the isle of Patmos; and you found that all these 
pointed to him, as the loving John said in John £0. 
31. Now, go hand in hand with the Master himself 
through his childhood and youth and manhood, in 
these lessons, and what is between them in the Gos- 
pels written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
you will be happy in welcoming the King into your 
heart too, presenting him the costliest treasures of 
a store, your life, in loving service. 

3. Study the persons of this lesson: 1.) Herod, called 
‘the great,” although he was far indeed from being 
great. He was king of Judea, cruel, vain, cowardly, 
a great sinner against God and the people and iia 
self. Read about him in a Bible dictionary. 2.) Mary, 
the precious mother of Jesus, whose husband was 
Joseph, whose home was Nazareth, whose heart was 
full of loving wonder at all the strange new th ngs 
she constantly found out about her boy. 3.) The wise 
men, who came from the East, having been students 
of the best things they could find, and thereby 
having heard of the coming King. Read also about 
them in some Bible dictionary. 4.) Jusus, the chief 
theme of all the lessons. 


NOTES ON THE OUTLINE. 


1. Tire Lieut or tne Star. In the.... 
pear:thie ...., whieh led the | ..'...... to the little 
city of ..... Look at the map and find just where 
this little city is situated. How far is it from Jeru- 
salem? from Joppa? from Nazareth? from He- 
bron? Here David was born, and * David’s greater 
Son,” the Lord Jesus Christ, who, though the “ off- 
spring” of David, was his “root.” How ean this 
be? The men who came from the East were Gen- 
tiles; what are they? And thus they fulfilled the 
prophecy which tells how they shall come to the 
Saviour and rest in him. If we are wise we will do 
this wise thing too. 

2. The Lieut oF tre Sorrprurrs. When unwise 
king .... heard the object of the coming of these 

. men, he was....,andall.... with him.  Igno- 
rance and sin bring only trouble. If they had given 
their minds to the study of the Seriptures and their 
hearts to obedience to its commands they would have 
been .... to see the Lord. The king had to call 
together the people who had searched the Scriptures, 


jand find out from them something about the place 


of the promised birth of the ..... Now they found 
that the Word shone on the same town that the 
shone on. All the people who love him are ‘his 
people .....” And even over the wicked shall he 
rule, but with a rod of iron. Now ...., with his 
cruel purpose, in cowardly jealousy commanded the 
.... men to come and tell him if they found the 
Child, professing that he wanted to .... him, while 
in fact he wanted to .... him. Those who deny 
the light of his,word now are his ..... 

38. Tur Ligut or tue Wortp. Faithfully did the 

. lead the .... men to the very spot where the 
blessed Babe was to be found. No wonder they 
were happy! Who would not be at such a dis- 
covery? He chases away all darkness from the 
hearts of men. Owning his greatness, these wise 
men bowed before him and opened their richest 
treasures: gold, acknowledging him their King; 
frankincense, acknowledging him their priest ; myrrh, 
acknowledging the sorrowing, suffering friendship he 
was to prove. Having -given themselves to this 
King, the ..., men did not obey the wicked com- 
mand of .... but returned to their own an- 
other way. 
PERSONAL QUESTIONS. 


1, Am I waiting and willing to be led to Jesus? 
2. Am I studying the Scriptures to find him there? 
3. Am I escaping from the darkness of sin and 


its history, and poetry, and prophecy, about the Sav- | sorrow by clinging to him ? 


did ap- . 
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The Children’s Day. 


Or all days in the year Christmas is the day for children. 
A child that cannot be happy.on that day must be hard to 
please. It seems at that time to be the great object of every 
body to make every body else happy, and it is the especial 
pleasure of grown-up folks to make the little ones happy. 

There are many children who do not know how much 
their parents have denied themselves that their children 
might be happy on Christmas day; for even the poorest of 
people try to find something for their little ones at this time. 
They may not have much money, but they have plenty of 
love, just as much as the richest people in the land. The 
mother cannot buy a waxen doll, nor any other doll, for her 
little girl, but what pleasure she takes in sitting up after the 
child has gone to sleep, and making a rag doll for her. 

To work to make others happy is itself'a happiness. Many 
people have never learned this lesson, and though they have 


‘plenty of money they are not happy. They might learn all 


about it if they should try. It is the great lesson which 
Christmas day teaches us, for on this day the Lord Jesus 


came from heayen to earth that he might make the world | 
Therefore on this day it is a good thing for us, by | 
kind words and loving deeds, to try to make all around us | 


happy. 


happier for our being with them. 


And if this be true of Christmas day, is it not also true of | 


all other days? In fact, in this respect, every day ought to 
be a Christmas day, for every day we live we ought to be try- 
ing to make somebody happy. This should be begun in 
childhoed, and then Christmas will be in more senses than 
one the Children’s Day. » 


In the Olden Time. 


BY. JOI08 ou 
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Many years ago, when New York was not the large city it 
now is, there lived on.the east side a benevolent gentleman 
named Rutgers, of whom you may have heard in connection 
with a college, street, or ferry slip. 

He must have been a good man and fond of children, for 
he invited all in his neighborhood, and out of it, too, to call 
at his house on New Year’s morning and receive a New 
Year’s cake. They started early, you may be sure, and as 
eagerly as if the gift they were to receive was of much great- 
er value. Money was searce in those days, and Christmas 
offerings few, and each child would accept the cake with a 
smile, a ‘thank you,” and a nice old-fashioned courtesy. 

It cost Mr. Rutgers very little money to perform this grace- 
ful act which made a warm place for him in the hearts of lit- 
tle children, and every year when Christmas comes around, 
an old lady, now in her eightieth year, recalls this scene, and 
thinks that no cake she has eaten since ever tasted quite so 
good as the one handed to her at the rich man’s door, 

It is a pity such a pretty custom could not be revived in 
these days, not in our large cities, of course, but in towns and 
villages seldom visited by Santa Claus, who might easily sub- 


stitute a book or a toy instead of’ the cake. 


A, Little Dutch Hero. 


A LiTTLe boy in Holland was returning one night from a 


village to which he had been sent by his father on an errand, 


when he noticed the water trickling through a narrow open- 
ing in the dyke. He stopped, and thought what the conse- 
quenees would: be if tle hole was not closed. He knew— 
having heard his father tell the sad disasters which happened 
from such small beginnings—how in a few hours the open- 
ing would become bigger and bigger, and let in the mighty 
mass of waters pressing on the dyke, until, the whole de- 
fense being washed away, the rolling, dashing, angry waters 
would sweep on to the next village, destroying life and 
property, and every thing in its way. Should he run hom? 


wet, and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand against the dan- | scene. “If rich folks would be less selfish, guess others 


gerous breach. a 

All night he stayed at his post. Atlast the morning broke. 
A clergyman walking up the canal heard a groan, and looked 
round to see where it came from. 

‘“Why are you there, my child?” he asked, seeing the 
boy, and surprised at his strange position. 

‘Tam keeping back the water, sir, and saving the village 
from being drowned,” answered the child, with lips so be- 
numbed with cold that he could scarcely speak. 

The astonished minister relieved the boy. The dyke was 
closed, and the danger which threatened hundreds of lives 
was prevented. 


“Trust in the Lord.” 


Ir may be well during these happy Christmas times 
to think of those less fortunate than ourselves; so read this 
story. 

‘* Mamma, how sad you look! 
you?” 

‘* No, darling, too much already falls upon your young 
shoulders. I would spare you more if I could, but things 
seem to go from bad to worse, and I don’t know what is to 
become of us. Our rent will be due to-morrow, and I have 
not been able to collect the amount needed.” 

‘* Tyust in the Lord,’ slowly and reverently repeated 
Stella. ‘* Mamma, these words in illuminated letters hang 
over our seat in the chapel, and last Sunday Miss Wilson 
spoke so beautifully upon the goodness and mercy of God, 
and how we should all trust in him’ though clouds might 
seem to rest upon us. Perhaps if we ask he will send help 
to us.” , 

‘“‘ You were well named Stella, my child, for you have ever 
been like a bright star to me, giving light and comfort when 
most needed. Yes, I’ll try to trust in the Lord, and not al- 
low myself to become faint-hearted. I will take the baby 
and go to the store. Mr. Wilcox may give me the money to- 
day for the work I’ve done for him. It’s but-poor pay for so 
much work, but if he will only give me what he promised me 
I shall be thankful.” 

‘* And the walk may do youand baby good. And who 
knows but Mrs. Gordon may send the money she owes you 
for that embroidered dress? Wouldn’t it be a good thing if 
I had the money when you come back?” 

Thus encouragingly spoke Stella, while she helped to dress 
her baby sister, Then, turning to do up her housework, she 
softly sang a sweet hymn upon faith and trust in God. Soon, 
however, the young mother returned, heated and tired, and 


Can I do any thing to help 


| with a still sadder look sank upon the first chair just within 


and alarm the villagers? It would be dark before they could 


arrive, and the hole might even then be so large as to defy | 


all attempts to close it. Prompted by these thoughts, he 
seated himself on the bank of the canal, stopped the opening 
with .his hand, and patiently awaited the approach of some 


villager. But no one came. Hour after hour rolled by, yet 


there sat the heroic boy, in cold and darkness, shivering, 


the basement door. Baby had fallen peacefully to sleep, but, 


with an anxious heart the mother called to Stella and asked 
if any thing had been sent during her absence. 

Stella, for answer, silently stretched forth her empty 
hands. Such a pathetic, earnest look from her dark eyes 
rested upon her mother. Eye answered to eye. _ Neither had 


a word of encouragement to give. Just at that moment a’ 


couchman drew near, and at a glance understood the whole 


would not feel so tired,’”’ he muttered, fumbling in his pocket. 
‘Jt’s a month now, I’m sure, since Mrs. Gordon has been 
owing this very bill.””’ With these words he gave a rap upon 
the door. 

Sadness was soon turned into joy, and the mother with a 
grateful heart said, “‘ Stella, dear, this must be in direct an- 
swer to your prayer; to your ‘ trust in the Lord.’ ” 


The Christmas Baby, and What Became 


of Him. 


BY EMMA OC. NASON. 


You may be sure that there was something wonderful 
about that baby, or we never should have heard of him. It 
was so long ago—a hundred years, with a ‘‘ baker’s dozen” 
years added; and it was so far off—away among the hills of 
Wales; and the family were so poor, so ignorant and un- 
known, that we surely never would have heard of them had 
it not been for their Christmas baby. He was the most 
precious Christmas present that was given that day in all 
Wales; so Papa Evans and Mamma thought, and they were 
right, although they were the only ones who could see any 
thing very remarkable about the homely little Christmas 
baby. Yes, he was homely, but he was a dear gift for all that. 
They named him Christmas, and so it came to pass that in 
the family of the shoemaker Evans they had a Christmas. 
every day, all the year round, and ’twas a ‘‘merry Christ- 
mas,’’ too. 

' Chris Evans was a loving, earnest child, with affection and 
life enough to make any home glad. If he wasn’t handsome 
he was possessed with something better, a tender heart and a 
great soul. This Christmas was to prove himself a gift not 
only to the shoemaker’s family, but to the people of Wales, 


and to the people wherever he should be known throughout — 


the world. | . 

But sorrow came early to little Christmas. Ile was only 
nine years old when a birthday snow-storm heaped up the 
white drifts over his dear father’s fresh grave. ‘Sad Chris! 
No one could say to him ‘*t Uappy Christmas” now. But 


perhaps God saw that the storms were better than sunshine — 


for Chris. The family were seattered. The next summer 
Chris might haye been found upon the hills, caring for the 
sheep and cattle of his master. He grew up as a herd’s boy, 
and then what became of him ? : 

Years after there was a minister whose name was upon the 
lips of the people throughout all Wales. Great erowds went 
to hear him, and were nwakened to new life by the earnest, 
burning words of the eloquent preacher, Hundreds and 
thousands were converted through his labors. Some of his 
hearers remembered him as the poor, awkward shepherd boy, 
and childhood friends recalled the homely, affectionate little 
Chris of long'ago; but who.thought then that the name of 
Christmas Evans would be known in far-off lands? God 
himself had led poor, uneducated Chris in a way he knew 
not of. 

His Welsh Bible had been his only primer. Tere and 
there he had found some one to help him, but the one who 
helped him most of all was a deformed little minister known 
as Robert Roberts. A dwarf with a giant’s spirit was this 
poor hunchbacked man, and he it was who gave Christmas 
Evans the key that opened the gate into his great field of use- 
fulness. 
suddenly he leaped almost at one boumd into greatness. 
Wales never had such a preacher. Ilis ministry extended 
through many years. Great was the harvest in Wales, and 
other lands have been blessed in that harvest. Blessings 
will forever follow the memory of Christmas Evans—the im- 
mortal gift that the poor shoemaker’s family received on 
Christmas day, 1766. 


What he Wanted. 


A uirrLe fellow was asked by his grandmamma what he 
would like for the approaching anniversary of his birth. 
He replied in rather a shamefaced way, “ Ask Mary; she has 
tho list.” On reference to his elder sister Mary, it appeared 
that the business-like youngster had dictated to her a list of 
all the objects he most coveted, beginning with a ship and 
ending with a corkscrew. ‘You can show people this,” he 
yemarked, “ when they ask what I would like.” And so it 
was done, Mary herself confessing that she would have sup- 


plied the ship, but it was beyond her means, so she joined 
her little sister in purchasing the corkscrew. 


— a Ar” 


We have always one Counselor to whom we can repair for 
advice, and he pleads the causes of his people freely. 


At first he had advanced slowly, step by step, but: 
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[Answers to questions in the BAY WIN- 
pow, and all letters designed for it, may 
be addressed to Miss MARTHA VAN MAR: 
TER, Box 121, Station D, New York.] 


So many of our readers have been 
interested in the prize offered for the 
best letter, that we shall have an 
eager company in the Bay Window 
to-day. We want you to feel an in- 
terest not only in the prize, and in 
the prize letter, which we give you in 
full, but in the subject of letter- 
writing. It is no small thing to write 
a good letter, and you may be sur- 
prised to hear that not very many 
people know how to do it. That is 
,partly, at least, because they did not 
learn how when young. Practice is 
necessary in order to do any thing 
girls who write letters, and try to im- 
prove in all the things that go to make good letter-writing, 
will not be at a loss in this respect when grown. 

This is the reason why we have asked you to write to the 
Bay Window, and have offered a prize to the one who writes 
the neatest, most correct, and most entertaining letter. We 
want our ApvocaTE readers to feel and know that this is an 
accomplishment, and a means of doing good as well, and so 
to feel the need of thought and care in letter-writing. We 
have been greatly pleased with the letters that have come in 
answer to our call. Yes, more than that; we have been sz7- 
prised to receive so many really good letters, and we want to 


congratulate the little writers, every one, upon the efforts they . 


have made. How we would like to give a dozen prizes! 
But we can only give the one, and meantime, we know that 
none who have tried have failed to reap benefit from it. 
You will all feel like congratulating the one who has secured 
the prize, we are sure, and will be ready to try again soine 
other day. The prize is awarded to 
Emma Elliott, aged twelve years, 
Westerville, Franklin County, Ohio. 


“ WersTERVILLE, Saturday, Sept. 20, 1879. 

** Dear Bay Window: 1 do not think there are many chil- 
dren who read the Apvocate, who have not sometimes 
planted lemon seeds. I know, that whenever I get a lemon, 
I pick out all the seeds, intending to raise lemon-trees, though 
they rarely live very long. The last time that I planted 
them they came up so plentifully that I pulled up some and 
dissected them, using a glass stopper. for a magnifying glass. 
After washing one of them, (1 mean one of the lemon plants, ) 
I noticed that the hard shell of the seed I had planted had 
been converted into several skins or layers. On pulling off 
the outer skin, which was of a dark color, I perceived an- 
other which was brown, except around one of the ends, 
where it was dark, mottled with white. Next, I examined 
the root which grows from the seed down into the ground, 
and I believe is called the tap-root. On-splitting this root 
open I observed a white spike, which, by looking through 
my glass, I discovered to be hollow. There are plenty of 
other interesting things I might tell you about this plant, but 
I will leave you to examine for yourselves. Although there 
is nothing remarkable about a lemon sprout, I think it shows 
us that we may obtain some knowledge from every thing that 
God has made. We have a little apple-tree in our yard 
which blossomed this summer for the first time, but when the 
blossoms fell off there only remained one little apple to tell 
the tale, and it, I suspect, feeling like ‘the last rose of sum- 
mer,’ thought it would ‘pine on the stem’ no longer, but 
dropped down in the place where its mates a month or so be- 
fore had lain ‘ scattered and dead.’ None of us thought any 
more about it, until this fall I found my little sister trying to 
climb the tree. When I asked her what she wanted, she re- 
plied that she wanted the ‘pretty flowers,’ and on looking 
up I saw that one limb was quite full of blossoms. It was 
quite a coincidence here, as nearly every one we tell says 
they never heard another case like it around here. Think- 
ing my letter is about long enough, I will now stop. 

‘* Your affectionate friend, Emuma Exciorr. 
“* P.8.—Now, if this letter is as good, 
As anv which you see, 
I would be very glad, if you 
Would send the book to me. 


‘* But, if it be the fortune 
Of some Bay Window friend 
To get the book, why then I will 


Congratulations send. E. KE.” 
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While nearly all the letters received are very good, five, in 
addition to the prize letter, are especially deserving of notice. 
These were written by Annie L. Jaquith, (a girl of twelve 


New Year’s Morn-ing. 
Bup Ray woke ver-y ear-ly on New 


years, who writes an unusually good letter,) Lizzie J. Price, | Yegr’s morn-ing. He woke ear-ly ev-er-y 


Oarrie E. Alexander, (how we would love to send Carrie 
a whole library of books! Dear little, hungry mind!) 


morn-ing, for he was a wide-a-wake lit-tle 


Maggie E. Griffin, and Anna L. Helmke. We may give the boy. First, he waked all the chil-dren and 


Bay Window lovers parts of these letters now and then, for 
some of them are very full of interest. 

And now we have but a little space left in which to wish 
our dear little friends all over the land a happy, happy New: 
Year! God bless and keep every dear Bay Window child 
all through this New Year, and help them to grow better and 
happier and more useful with every passing day. 


PUZZLE BOX. 


ENIGMA. 
I am composed of twenty-five ‘letters. My 1, 11, 4, is a 


domestic animal. My 7,10, isa pronoun. My 8, 10, 14, 21,] New Year, mam-ma, ?¢ 


9, 2, 5, 23, is to divide. My 8, 23, 12,is to lie upon. My 
6, 19, 2, 22, 18, 23, 24, is ashrub common in Scotland. My 
25, 15, 20, is to scatter. My 17, 18, 9, 16, is to resolve. My 
whole is one of the Proverbs. Wm. Harzrs Moore. 


REBUS. 


Write the names of the letters and objects here shown, | know. 


and pronounce them in pairs to suit the following definitions. 
1. Middle point. 2. Rebus. 3. Ariverin the United States. 
4, Ariverin Asia. 5. Anisland. 6. Toretaliate. 7. Proper. 


W xwure Perry. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
C.L D.E. 0. E. Y. U. P. BN. 8, .N. H. LR. F. R. T. 
17. “T. Kittie Kent. 


HIDDEN CITIES AND TOWNS IN UNITED STATES. 


1. Red is the color which I like best. 2. James can neither 


ride nor walk. 8. There is a bolt on Henry’s door. 4, The 
hells at Oswego rang early this morning. 5. “I’m going 
Ww. P, 


hhome,’”’ said Charles to Nettie. 
HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


My first is in right, but not in wrong, 

My second is in weak, but not in strong 5 

My third is in road, but not in lane, 

My fourth is in lose, but not in gain ; 

My fifth is in you, but not in they, 

My sixth is in oats, but not in hay ; 

My whole you will find is a Bible name, 

A city whence an Apostle came. 

Lucy K. True. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN ADVOCATE OF OCT. 25. 

Square Word: 1. Gift. 2. Idea. 38. Fees. 4. Task. 
Hidden Acrostic: Andrew Jackson. Arrangement Puzzle: 
John Underhill, Andover, Ohio. Enigma: Constantinople. 
Hidden Cities: 1. Newark. 2. Annapolis. 3. Charleston. 
4, Raleigh. 5. Lansing. 6. Carson. 

Complete sets of answers have been received from Bessie 
Ghent, Rose Wrigley, Harry K. Dodson, Carrie Romine, Car- 
rie De Waters, D. C. Smithson, J. F. Pullen, G. W. Church, 
Minnie Blener, A. L. Gillespie. 


. Yi Log-ic, | 

“Ray,” I said, “set the door a-jar for 
mam-ma.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” And the ea-ger lit-tle feet 
rushed a-cross the floor, and o-pened the door 
wide. ; 3 

“ Why, my dear child,” Isaid, “dou t you 
know what ‘a-jar’ means? It means that 
you should o-pen the door just a lit-tle bit.” 

The boy stopped in the mid-dle of the 
floor, and gave me an a-ston-ished look out of 
his blue eyes ashe said, “ Why, mam-ma! 
don’t you know the verse, ‘ There is a gate 
that stands a-jar?’ And do you think that 
Je-sus would o-pen the heav-en door just a 
lit-tle bit? I tell you, ‘a-jar’ means ver-y, 
ver-y wide o-pen.”’— Chil-dren’s Pa-per. 


aun-tie. Then he ran to see if mam-ma and 
pa-pa were a-wake. He said “Hap-py New 
Year” to them so loud and so man-y times 
that they soon had their eyes o-pen. Mam- 
ma was so sleep-y that she for-got what day 
it was. 

“What are you talk-ing a-bout, Bud?” 
she said, with her eyes on-ly half way o-pen. 

“Why, don’t you know? It’s Hap-py 
I won-der what 
makes New Year’s hap-py ¢” said Bud, stop- 
ping short, with a so-ber face. 

By this time mam-ma was wide a-wake, 
and she told her boy just what he wanted to 
Do you want to know, too, lit-tle 
child, what makes New Year’s hap-py ? 


A good lit-tle heart that wants to make | 


oth-ers hap-py. 

Kind lips that will not speak harsh words. 

Quick feet that run to help oth-ers. 

Gen-tle hands that love to car-ry gifts. 

Bright eyes that let the sun look right 
through. ae | 

Try it, lit-tle friend, and see what the New 
Year will be to you. 

i, + 
The Glad New Year. 
Tue glad New Year 
Is at the door, 


What may I ask - 
From out his store? 


Rich-es and ease, 

And care-free days? 
A dai-ly walk 

In pleasure’s ways? 


No; this I ask: 
A heart to see 
The Hand of Love 
That lead-eth me! 


The Lord’s Day. 

Sun-pay is called the Lord’s day. This is 
a beau-ti-ful name, and we should re-mem- 
ber that it is in-deed the Lord’s day, and not 
our own. It is the one day which God has 
set a-part out of a week for his own spe-cial 
use. 
of that time for our-selves. 
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Dear chil-dren, let us nev-er steal any . 
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